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Special announcement The European Social Forum to be held in Florence November 6 to 10, is looking 
for volunteer interpreters. Find out the details and the volunteering form downloading one of the two file 
formats hereafter www. fse-esf.org/babel/babel-en.rtf or www. fse-esf.org/babel/ babel-en.zip 
1- Who Controls the Loot (By Harry Throssel) 
Who knows the composition of the board of directors at the IMF and World Bank? It is analysed in this 
article, which examines the decision-making processes of these institutions, and how these are weighted 
against the developing countries. Based on the UN Human Development Report for 2002, proposals are 
advanced for improving the voting strength of the poorer nations and increasing the accountability and 
transparency of the international financial and trade organisations. 
2- Why is the WTO meeting in Sydney? (By Patricia Ranald) 
On November 14-15 2002 an "informal" meeting of the World Trade Organisation (WTO) will be held in 
Sydney. Only 25 of the 144 member governments of the WTO have been invited. The WTO is dominated by 
the economically powerful: the USA, Canada, Europe and J apan. The Australian government has joined with 
them to pressure selected governments to support an agenda dominated by transnational corporations. 
3- WTO Secretariat’s Chef De Cabinet Breaks the Rules (By Focus on the Global South) 
In a flagrant breach of rules, the WTO's newly appointed chef de cabinet, Stuart Harbinson, will today chair a 
session of the Committee on Agriculture. 
4- The Case Against War (By Stephen Zunes) 
A US invasion of Iraq would likely lead to an outbreak of widespread anti-American protests throughout the 
Middle East, perhaps even attacks against American interests. Some pro-Western regimes could become 
vulnerable to internal radical forces. Passions are particularly high in light of strong US support for the 
policies of Israel's rightist government and its ongoing occupation of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. The 
anger over US double standards regarding Israeli and Iraqi violations of UN Security Council resolutions and 
possession of weapons of mass destruction could reach a boiling point. Recognizing that the United States 
cannot be defeated on the battlefield, more and more Arabs and Muslims resentful of American hegemony in 
their heartland may be prone to attack by unconventional means, as was so tragically demonstrated last 
September 11. 
5- Meeting ATTAC Worldwide 





Who Controls the Loot? For starters 48 per cent of voting power at the IMF 
is in the hands of eight executive directors 
representing their own countries (USA, Japan, 
Germany, France, United Kingdom, Saudi Arabia, 
China, and the Russian Federation) while the other 
176 member-states have 16 representatives with 


virtually the same voting power. At the WB the 


By Harry Throssel 


"The Ministry of Plenty concerns itself with 


starvation" - George Orwell, 1984. 


It's common knowledge the International Monetary 
Fund, World Bank, and World Trade Organisation 
have a big hand in the distribution of the world's 
wealth, in deciding who's rich and who's not. But 
who are they and who controls them? 


same executive nations apart from China again hold 
nearly half (46 per cent) of voting power. In the 
WTO, although all 144 member nations theoretically 
have a say, actual decision-making occurs in the 
“green room” - the small group meetings convened 
by the director-general and heavily influenced by 
Canada, the European Union, Japan and the United 
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States. None of the countries listed above is in the 
southern hemisphere, and none is a ‘developing’ 
(poorer) country. 


Not one member of the boards of directors in the 
IMF is a woman, and 92 per cent of board members 
at the WB are male. By convention Europeans 
select the director of IMF and the US government 
selects the head of the WB. ‘Other countries and 
critics rightly brand the process as undemocratic 
and insufficiently accountable’, the United Nations 


Human Development Report 2002 [HDR] 
comments. 
Incidentally, to belabour the point, the five 


permanent members of the United Nations Security 
Council are USA, France, UK, Russia and China. 


These decision-making arrangements are 
particularly important considering that eradicating, 
or at least alleviating, poverty in developing 
countries is part of the specific mandate of these 
finance and trade organisations. But in the past 
three decades or so global economic inequality has 
increased, and there has been very little change in 
the pattern of gross poverty, especially in the 
hardest hit regions of the world, according to recent 
United Nations and other research reports. 


BRETTON WOODS 


The IMF and WB were created by the Bretton Woods 
Agreement of July 1944 in New Hampshire, USA, 
during discussions on the international economy 
following the disastrous Great Depression of the 
1930s and the wreckage of the Second World War. 
According to Daniel Yergin and Joseph Stanislaw ‘a 
vast development enterprise was born. It was made 
up of government donor agencies, private 
foundations, international development banks, 
universities, and research institutes, along with 
ministries of finance, industry and development. 
Amid this constellation, one institution was central - 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, otherwise known as the World Bank. 
The WB was created..to coordinate the awesome 
job of economic reconstruction in.. postwar Europe’. 


According to HDR 'the IMF would provide resources 
to any country facing temporary balance of 
payments difficulties..(while) the WB would help 
channel investment to countries for postwar 
reconstruction and development’. 


Historian Eric Hobsbawm commented ‘US 
supremacy was, of course, a fact. The political 
pressure for action came from Washington..and 
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where opinions differed..the US view prevailed..the 
WB and the IMF became de facto subordinated to 
US policy'. He pointed out that in 1950 the USA 
alone ‘contained 60 per cent of all the capital stock 
of all the advanced capitalist countries [and] 
produced 60 cent of all their output’. 


John Pilger wrote 'What followed (World War I|) was 
the simultaneous defeat and recolonisation of the 
European empires by American capital..a 
government-subsidised production boom during the 
War left the world's wealth in American 
hands..Bretton Woods..marked the American 
conquest of most of the world', and later ‘the 
Bretton Woods Agreement gave America's military 
and corporate establishments unlimited access to 
minerals, oil, markets, and cheap labour. The WB 
and the IMF were invented to implement this 
strategy. Their base is Washington, where they are 
joined by an umbilical cord to the US Treasury. 
Their members’ voting power is determined by their 
wealth: thereby America controls them’. Frederic 
Clairmont wrote 'What Bretton Woods bequeathed 
to the world was a lethal totalitarian blueprint for 
the carve up of world markets’. 


In 1947, the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (changed to World Trade Organisation in 
1995) was created as a framework for reducing 
trade barriers by periodic bargaining. The WTO's 
main objective is ‘the establishment of rules for 
Members’ trade policy which will help international 
trade to expand with a view to raising living 
standards’. John Gray described the philosophy of 
the WTO as policies and measures which ensure 
self-regulated markets ‘are the only organising 
power in the economic sphere’. 


Susan George argued 'GATT negotiations are 
intended to sidetrack debt reduction proposals. 
They offer indebted country governments the carrot 
of increased investment and access to Northern 
markets in exchange for continued docility in 
playing the debt repayment game. “Free trade” 
sounds, perhaps, fair and democratic but will 
inevitably place further strains on the environment 
and on working people everywhere’. 


The mandate of the WB quickly expanded from its 
original purpose of raising finance for reconstruction 
in war-battered Europe to finding capital in 
developed nations to invest in the infrastructure of 
developing countries. Its first loan (to Chile) was 
made in 1948 and by the early 1950s its focus had 
fully shifted to development in the third world. 
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HDR reports on the change: ‘Today the IMF and WB 
lend exclusively to developing and emerging 
economies. Furthermore, their loans are linked to 
conditions that increasingly impinge on _ the 
domestic policies of the state’. The result is that 
lending countries 'enjoy increased decision-making 
power and use it to expand the conditions they 
impose on borrowing countries, while the latter 
experience the conditions as externally imposed and 
therefore outside their own control’. This can be 
‘particularly worrisome’ when there is considerable 
difference of opinion on policy advice, and when the 
risks associated with the advice are mostly carried 
by the people of the borrowing country. 


REPRESENTATION 


HDR is concerned that membership of these world 
economic bodies excludes true representation of 
their client countries. The IMF and WB will not be 
able to do their jobs effectively, the Report says, if 
they continue to reflect the balance of power at the 
end of the Second World War. 'In reality, consensus 
decision-making seldom gives voice to marginalized 
actors', because ‘consensus' decisions are 
underpinned by the realities of power and the 
knowledge of which countries can veto or push final 
decisions. 


Members of the IMF do not have equal voting 
power. Voting weights are based on_ two 
components: each member has an equal set of 250 
basic votes that come with membership, and the 
second component is a percentage of votes that 
reflect economic size. Therefore voting strength 
favours rich economies: the USA has 17 per cent of 
voting power, Germany 6 per cent, UK 5 per cent, 
compared with, for example, one group of 23 sub- 
Saharan African countries with a total voting power 
of only one per cent. 


Since its formation 58 years ago the IMF, like the 
WB, has grown from 44 member-states to 184, 
including many transitional economies. ‘The point 
here is..to make decision-making more transparent 
and accountable and to increase the voice of 
developing countries in shaping those decisions’ 
argues HDR. 


As it is, economic advice and loan conditions reflect 
the interests of the most powerful members, that is 
wealthy developed countries, thus the need for 
greater participation by their borrowers, developing 
countries. 


‘The negative symbolism of a closed, secretive 
selection process based on privilege in institutions 
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committed to greater 
transparency is obvious', says the HDR, ‘the 
selection [of board members’ and _ other 
representatives] needs to be opened up and made 
more definite regarding the candidates' views on 
the vision for the organizations’. 


accountability and 


HDR advocates restoring voting strength for 
developing countries in the WB and the IMF by 
increasing the proportion of basic votes allocated to 
each member. Another step would be increasing the 
number of seats for developing countries on the 
executive boards - _ including more _ female 
representation at the highest levels - and involving 
them in the selection of the institutions’ presidents. 
These reforms ‘would also change perceptions away 
from a continuing suspicion of external domination 
to one where developing countries feel greater 
ownership and responsibility for decision-making’. 


ACCOUNTABLE 


There's also the need to make the institutions more 
accountable, not just to board members but to the 
people affected by their decisions. Specifically this 
means ensuring transparency about and evaluation 
of rules, decisions, policies, actions. 


The WB adopted an information disclosure policy in 
1993, and by 2001 had expanded the policy to 
include release of documents on the Heavily 
Indebted Poor Countries initiative and Poverty 
Reduction Strategy Papers including summaries of 
board discussions. A revision of this policy in 
September 2001 further extended information 
available to the public to include a greater number 
of project-related documents. 


At the IMF, where most information was previously 
inaccessible to anyone outside the walls of the 
institution, research is now published on the 
organization's website along with considerable 
documentation on work with individual countries. 
The IMF is also pressing governments to permit 
more publication of policies and agreements with 
the IMF. 


But serious gaps in transparency remain, reports 
HDR. The most noticeable are: minutes of WB and 
IMF executive board meetings are not published, 
votes are not taken and so cannot be recorded or 
publicized, and therefore citizens of member 
countries (or interested outsiders) cannot hold 
executive directors or their governments 
accountable for their policies. 
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There is also a need for independent assessments of 
what organizations are doing. ‘It is not only difficult 
for the public to judge how well or poorly an 
organization is undertaking its responsibilities, it is 
also impossible for outsiders to offer support to 
insiders who recognize the need for change’. 
Publication of critical reports could stimulate public 
attention and external pressure for change, helping 
to overcome lack of interest or vested interests 
within the organization. 


HDR advocates judicial-style accountability, which 
goes beyond transparency and offers a more active, 
participatory form. ‘Just as __ tribunals, 
ombudspersons and other processes permit citizens 
to hold governments accountable in_ national 
settings, international counterparts are emerging to 
hold international organizations accountable’. 


However, while judicial-style accountability can 
publicize wrongdoing and encourage organizations 
to reconsider decisions, there are limits, particularly 
for developing countries. Not everyone is in an 
equal position to use the procedures, so some 
developing countries have relied on  Non- 
Government Organisations in industrial countries to 
help fund and present their cases, which risks 
skewing the work towards issues of most concern to 
people in rich countries and leaves out of the loop 
those in the developing world who have not 
attracted the attention of NGOs. 


PROMOTING DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES IN THE WTO 


WTO claims to base its work on 'Non-discrimination, 
transparency and predictability’ and that 'decisions 
are made by the entire membership, typically by 
consensus’, but while most countries have a seat at 
the WTO, the backroom deals among powerful 
states that underpin '‘'consensus' have led to 
frequent complaints. The WTO is accused of being 
one of the least’ transparent international 
organizations, largely because few developing 
country members are able to participate effectively. 
In reality conclusions are reached by the General 
Council and major decisions endorsed at ministerial 
conferences held every two years. 


In 2000 as many as 15 African countries did not 
have a representative at WTO headquarters in 
Geneva (where it has a staff of 560), while 
Mauritius, a very small country, had five. The WTO 
has responded to these disparities by seeking to 
establish a technical assistance unit to help 
developing countries with negotiations. 
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WTO decision-making processes require serious 
reform, says HDR. First, consultations, discussions, 
negotiations and decisions need to be made truly 
transparent, participatory and democratic. Second, 
the WTO should be clearly impartial, not taking 
sides with more powerful countries at the expense 
of developing countries, who in fact form the 
majority of members, and who should be enabled to 
voice their interests and exercise their rights. In 
addition, developing countries should be _ better 
represented in the WTO secretariat, especially in 
senior positions. Third, there should be much 
greater transparency in the WTO's democratic 
processes because 'Deepening democracy at both 
national and global levels has the potential to 
transform the lives of the world 's people’. 


HDR says many parliamentarians and _ politicians 
seem ignorant of important WTO negotiations, even 
when their countries are compelled to change 
policies - sometimes substantially - based on WTO 
agreements. Recently, however, civil society 
groups from both developing and_ industrial 
countries have become heavily involved in WTO 
issues. Labour unions and groups focused on 
development, poverty and the environment have 
sought to use the WTO to further their causes. The 
WTO is ‘feeling their influence, not so much as a 
result of NGO activity within the WTO but because 
of highly public criticism levelled against it' which, 
for example, closed down the Seattle meeting. In 
1993 in Bangalore, India, a rally of 500,000 farmers 
pledged to defy the WTO's Uruguay Round 
agreements. Twenty-five farmers’ groups in France 
held large protests against the WTO's agriculture 
agreement. Environmental and consumer groups 
have highlighted threats to environmental and food 
safety standards from WTO agreements. As a result 
of these and other efforts, the WTO secretariat and 
many WTO members have begun to work with civil 
society organizations more directly, contributing to 
dialogue on policy and negotiating processes within 
the WTO. 


A MODEL FOR 
NEGOTIATION 


INCLUSIVENESS IN 


The HDR describes a negotiating method which was 
used to give all participating countries a fairer say 
during negotiations under the Convention on 
Biological Diversity from 1996 to 2000. 


At one stage, as the target date for concluding the 
negotiations neared and the differences among the 
contending parties still looked wide, there were 
fears the talks would break down. But a 
combination of innovative methods and an active, 
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impartial chairperson allowed a successful 


conclusion to be reached. 


Juan Mayr Maldonado, Colombia's minister of 
environment, introduced the new methods when in 
February 1999 he took over as chairperson of the 
Cartagena conference on Biosafety, and continued 
to use the same methods at further consultations in 
later years. The main features of the methods 
involved: 


- the formation of the like-minded group, bringing 
together participants by their interests and 
positions, rather than by geography or income. This 
innovation enabled most of the developing countries 
to caucus while those who held a different position 
could join another group. This was a departure from 
the norm, in which developing countries come 
under the single umbrella of ‘the Group of 77 and 
China’; 


- selecting representatives from each group to act 
aS spokespersons, with the number - of 
spokespersons depending on the number of 
members in the group. This approach allowed for a 
more equitable representation of views; 


- allowing all member countries to be present 
during negotiations, even though the negotiations 
were carried out among the group spokespersons. 
Thus the meetings were transparent and open to 
the participation of all members; 


- encouraging the participation of NGOs. In Vienna 
the chairperson met separately with NGOs and 
industry. In response to NGO requests for access to 
the negotiations, instantaneous audio reception was 
provided in a_ ‘spillover’ room next to the 
government consultation room. Thus NGOs and 
representatives of international organisations were 
able to follow the discussions. In the Montreal 
session all observers, including the media, were 
able to sit in on the plenary sessions. 


These new arrangements brought the complicated, 
often contentious, negotiations over the protocol to 
a successful conclusion. They helped strike an 


effective balance between three sometimes 
competing priorities: allowing all members to 
participate, enabling negotiations among many 


countries to flow within time constraints, and 
ensuring transparency and openness so_ that 
members could have the information needed to 
follow the discussions. The approach also improved 
the flow of information to NGOs and increased NGO 
involvement. 
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Contact for this article 
harold@austarmetro.com.au and 
www. geocities.com/youngmick/levellers/ 








More information on IMF and WB 
26-29 September mobilizations in Washington DC 
please see www. globalizethis.org 





Why is the WTO meeting in Sydney? 


By Patricia Ranald, Australian Fair Trade and 
Investment Network (AFTINET) 


The WTO is an organisation of 144 governments, 
including the Australian government, which sets 
global rules for trade between countries. Its major 
Ministerial meetings are held every two years: the 
next one will be in Mexico in September 2003. In 
between these meetings there is an agreed process 
of negotiations through committees. Why then is 
there an "informal mini-Ministerial" meeting in 
Sydney on November 14-15 to which only 25 
selected governments will be invited? The answers 
to this question tell us a lot about the WTO and 
democracy. 


Although the WTO claims to make decisions by 
consensus of all members, it is in fact dominated by 
the most powerful trading economies, the US, 
Canada, Europe and Japan, (called the "quad"). 
WTO rules are heavily influenced by global 
corporations which have enormous resources to 
lobby governments. Governments have transferred 
powers to the WTO without proper democratic 
accountability. 


Before the WTO was formed in 1995, trade 
agreements only dealt with trade in manufactured 
goods. The WTO now has many agreements 
including Agriculture, Services, and Trade in 
Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPS). It is planning 
new agreements on investment, competition policy 
and government purchasing. Together with changes 
proposed to the General Agreement on Trade in 
Services agreement (GATS) these new agreements 
could remove many regulatory powers from national 
and local governments, resurrecting the Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment which was defeated in 
1998 by community campaigns. 


The WTO has teeth: governments can complain 
about other governments’ regulation to a disputes 
panel of trade law experts which can enforce its 
decisions through trade sanctions. This means that 
the winner can ban or tax the products of the loser. 
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What’s wrong with the WTO as an international 
organisation becomes obvious when you compare it 
with the UN. The UN is far from perfect, but it has 
public debates, majority voting, and  non- 
government observers can attend meetings. 
Agreements are implemented through domestic 
legislation which is debated by parliament. Thus 
there is public debate and accountability at the 
international and national levels. 


WTO meetings are held behind closed doors. Its 
provision for majority voting has never been used. 
The USA, Canada, Europe and J apan, often draft the 
agreements, and consult with another 20-30 
governments through the so-called “green room” 
process. Up to 100 developing countries face trade 
and aid pressures from the economically powerful to 
sign up. Often they lack the resources to negotiate 
effectively. The Sydney meeting is part of this 
process, a lobbying exercise to influence key 
governments to speed up current negotiations 
which are behind schedule. 


WTO agreements can bind governments without 
domestic legislation. In Australia, agreements are 
briefly tabled in Parliament and examined by a 
committee, but the decision to ratify them is made 
by Cabinet. This means that there is often little 
public national or international public debate before 
agreements are signed. 


WTO agreements can prevent national governments 
from regulating in the public interest. WTO rules 
have defined health and safety and environmental 
regulation as barriers to trade. WTO rules on 
intellectual property rights enforce the payment of 
royalties on patents for 20 years. Last year 
pharmaceutical companies persuaded the US 
government to make a WTO complaint against 
Brazil to try to prevent the local production of low 
priced medicines for the AIDS epidemic. The 
complaint was only withdrawn after campaigns by 
community organisations. 


The WTO faced a crisis of credibility after its 1999 
Seattle Ministerial Meeting, which was delayed by 
demonstrations and collapsed when developing 
country governments refused to agree to an agenda 
for new agreements. The WTO had more meetings 
with developing country governments and some 
consultation with non-government organisations. 
But its decision making remained the same, with 
meetings behind closed doors and domination by 
the most powerful governments. The 2001 WTO 
Ministerial meeting was held in Doha, Qatar, a 
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small middle Eastern country where public protest is 
illegal. 


Despite consultation with developing countries 
before the meeting, their views were not included in 
the draft documents. A compromise outcome was 
achieved only by an all night extended session, with 
great pressure on developing countries. The WTO 
recognised the right of governments to manufacture 
affordable medicines for public health, and made 
commitments to reduce agricultural subsidies which 
disadvantage developing countries. Developing 
country governments agreed to further negotiations 
on agriculture, services and goods, and to 
preliminary discussions on the proposed new 
agreements. The decision about whether to proceed 
with new agreements is to be made at the next 
meeting in 2003. 


Negotiations are behind schedule partly because the 
United States has continued its policy of free trade 
abroad but protectionism at home by passing laws 
to raise its agricultural subsidies. Developing 
countries are also resisting changes to the GATS 
agreement which would reduce the right of 
governments to regulate services. 


Developing country governments are still unhappy 
with the WTO process. In May 2002 they put 
forward proposals for more democratic procedures. 
These included that the WTO secretariat and Chairs 
of Committees should be impartial, that draft 
documents should be distributed in advance of 
meetings, and differences should be expressed 
clearly through use of text in brackets, and that 
texts and draft decisions should be introduced only 
in meetings open to all. These proposals were 
rejected, hence the exclusive Sydney meeting. 


Sydney WTO Meeting November 14-15 2002. 


AFTINET has convened a broad meeting of unions, 
environment organisations, church groups, human 
rights and development groups and_ other 
community organisations to organise events around 
the "informal" Sydney WTO meeting on November 
14-15. We plan to hold an educational seminar on 
Sunday November 10 and a peaceful rally on 
November 14. Further details will be posted on the 
website www. aftinet.org.au 





Below is the statement about the meeting. 
Statement on Sydney WTO meeting 


On November 14-15 2002 an "informal" meeting of 
the World Trade Organisation (WTO) will be held in 
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Sydney. Only 25 of the 144 member governments 
of the WTO have been invited. The WTO is 
dominated by the economically powerful: the USA, 
Canada, Europe and Japan. The Australian 
government has joined with them to pressure 
selected governments to support an agenda 
dominated by transnational corporations. 


In a world where 2 billion people live on less than 
US$2 per day with little access to health, education 
and water services, and with continued destruction 
of the environment, this agenda puts corporate 
rights before worker and human rights. This 
contributes to displacement of people, and to war. 


The WTO agenda includes: 


- Treating essential services like health, education 
and water as commercial goods, opening them to 
privatisation. 


- Undermining social and environmental 
sustainability by reducing government regulation of 
trade and investment. 


- Further tariff cuts regardless of their impact in 
terms of job losses and economic insecurity. 


- Preaching free trade in agriculture to benefit 
subsidised corporations in rich countries while 
undermining food security in poor countries. 


- Restricting governments from using government 
purchasing to assist local jobs and development. 


- Giving corporations patenting rights regardless of 
the impact on basic needs, such as medicine and 
seeds. 


We oppose and reject this undemocratic and elitist 
meeting. 


Fair Trade, not Free Trade 


A better world is possible. We support multilateral 
regulation of trade through open and democratic 
processes with all nations freely participating. Trade 
is not an end in itself, but should support social and 
environmental objectives. 


- Trade agreements should incorporate United 
Nations standards on human rights, land rights, 
labour rights and the environment. 

- Essential public services should not be included in 
trade agreements. 
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- Governments should retain full rights to regulate 
for social and environmental reasons, and to have 
industry policies to support local jobs and 
development. 


- Corporations must conform to United Nations 
standards on human rights, labour rights and the 
ecological sustainability of the planet we all share. 


We will organise to raise public awareness, and 
peaceful protest, based on democratic decision- 


making by the broadest possible range of 
organisations including signatories to _ this 
statement. 


We encourage all organizations and individuals who 
believe a better world is possible to come to Sydney 
in November 2002 and participate in these actions. 
Contact for’ this article. Patricia Ranald 
pranald@piac.asn.au 

The Australian Fair Trade and Investment Network 
(AFTINET) is a network of 55 organisations and 
many more individuals which supports fair trading 
relationships with all countries. www.aftinet.org.au 








More information. 
http: //attac.org/australia 


Australia@attac. org or 








WTO Secretariat’s Chef De Cabinet Breaks 
the Rules 


By Focus on the Global South 


In a flagrant breach of rules, the WTO's newly 
appointed chef de cabinet, Stuart Harbinson, will 
today chair a session of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


Harbinson, who was formerly Hong’ Kong's 
ambassador to the WTO took leave of his 
government post and assumed the position as right 
hand man to the new WTO director general Dr 
Supachai Panitchpakdi on 10 September. Despite 
concerns about potential conflict of interest, Mr 
Harbinson has refused to relinquish his position as 
chair of the agriculture committee, a position he 
assumed while still Hong Kong's ambassador early 
this year. 


Many Developing Countries Uneasy Over Dangerous 
Precedent 


Many developing country officials in Geneva are 
uneasy with this situation. For them, it is not an 
issue over personalities but the fact that this is 
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setting a dangerous precedent of 
Secretariat staff directly in negotiations. 


involving 


Several delegations have raised their concerns 
privately with Dr Supachai. At least one other 
country has also formally written a letter to the 
Chair of the General Council, stating its displeasure 
at such an arrangement. 


After a heated debate in January this year over the 
controversial appointment of (then) director general 
Mike Moore as_ ex-officio chair of the trade 
negotiating committee, the General Council agreed 
that this appointment of the Director General, a 
secretariat staff member, as chair of a WTO 
intergovernmental negotiating committee, was an 
exception rather than the rule. 


What's more, Article VI.4 of the Agreement 
Establishing the WTO states that "The 
responsibilities of the Director General and of the 
staff of the secretariat shall be exclusively 
international in character." 


One developing country diplomat has privately said 
that the issue has not been raised in any formal 
WTO meeting because key developing country 
coalitions are being split, "Some countries whom we 
thought were our friends are no longer with us on 
this. They have come under bilateral pressure." 


Another delegate, explaining why the issue is under 
wraps said, "I get the impression that no one is 
willing to be the spoiler. The major powers see such 
a high stake in this. Many developing countries are 
still feeling the post-September 11 threat, that ‘you 
are with us, or you are against us”. 


A Replay of the Bad Doha Process 


It is clear that the powerful countries in the WTO 
are determined to make sure that the outcome of 
the next WTO ministerial in Cancun, Mexico, serves 
their interests. In the lead-up to Doha, as chair of 
the General Council, Harbinson was able to produce 
a clean text, like a rabbit out of a hat, which 
reflected few of the developing countries concerns 
but had the backing of the major players. Having a 
known quantity like Harbinson chairing agriculture 
committee -- one of the most critical and 
contentious issues - will certainly give the them 
confidence that a "consensus" will be reached, even 
when none exists. 


An African government official privately recounted 
his experience of Harbinson’s chairmanship before 
Doha, "He gives you the impression that he is 
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sincerely consulting your views. But the tendency in 
the end is that the document does not reflect the 
spirit of what you were saying". 


According to Aileen Kwa, Geneva representative of 
the Asian research centre Focus on the Global 
South, "It's no accident that Harbinson is chair of 
the agiculture committee and that disquiet about 
this breach of WTO decisions is being hushed up." 


"He is seen by the developed countries as the 
person who had the ‘moral authority’ to pull-off 
Doha. In the lead-up to Cancun, agriculture will be 
the most contentious issue and they will need 
Harbinson to use his famous diplomatic skills to 
persuade developing countries to accept another 
one-sided, so-called ‘compromise’ text which 
doesn't serve their interests." 


Contact Persons: 


Walden Bello, Executive Director, Bangkok, Tel: 662 
2187363/4/5 E-mail: waldenbello@yahoo.com 





Nicola Bullard, Deputy Director, Bangkok, Tel: 662 
2187363/4/5 E-mail: N.Bullard@focusweb.org 





Aileen Kwa, Research Associate, Geneva, Tel: 41 79 
371 3774 /(079 3713774); E-mail: 
aileenkwa@yahoo.com 





Focus on the Global South is a policy research and 
advocacy organization. The head office is in 
Bangkok. Focus will soon be launching a publication, 
"Power Politics in the WTO" at the Mini-ministerial 
on 14-15 November in Sydney. A draft version is 
available at www. focusweb.org 





The Case Against War 


by Stephen Zunes. Midlle East editor Foreign Policy 
in Focus www. fpif.org 


Despite growing opposition, both at home and 
abroad, the Bush Administration appears to have 
begun its concerted final push to convince 
Congress, the American people and the world of the 
need to invade Irag. Such an invasion would 
constitute an important precedent, being the first 
test of the new doctrine articulated by President 
Bush of "pre-emption," which declares that the 
United States has the right to invade sovereign 
countries and overthrow their governments if they 
are seen as hostile to American interests. At stake 
is not just the prospect of a devastating war but the 
very legitimacy of an international system built over 
the past century that--despite its failings--has 
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created at least some semblance of global order and 
stability. 


It is therefore critical to examine and rebut the 
Administration's arguments, because if as 
fundamental a policy decision as whether to go to 
war cannot be influenced by the active input of an 
informed citizenry, what also may be at stake is 
nothing less than American democracy, at least in 
any meaningful sense of the word. 


Below are the eight principal arguments put forward 
by proponents of a US invasion of Iraq, each 
followed by a rebuttal. 


1. Iraq is providing support for Al Qaeda and is a 
center for anti-American terrorism. 


The Bush Administration has failed to produce 
credible evidence that the Iraqi regime has any 
links whatsoever with Al Qaeda. None of the 
September 11 hijackers were Iraqi, no major figure 
in Al Qaeda is Iraqi, nor has any part of Al Qaeda's 
money trail been traced to Iraq. Investigations by 
the FBI, the CIA and Czech intelligence have found 
no substance to rumors of a meeting in spring 2001 
between one of the September 11 hijackers and an 
Iraqi intelligence operative in Prague. It is highly 
unlikely that the decidedly secular Baathist regime-- 
which has savagely suppressed Islamists within 
Iraq--would be able to maintain close links with 
Osama bin Laden and his followers. Saudi Prince 
Turki bin Faisal, his country's former intelligence 
chief, has noted that bin Laden views Saddam 
Hussein "as an apostate, an infidel, or someone who 
is not worthy of being a fellow Muslim." In fact, bin 
Laden offered in 1990 to raise an army of 
thousands of mujahedeen fighters to liberate Kuwait 
from Iraqi occupation. 


There have been credible reports of extremist 
Islamist groups operating in northern Iraq, but 
these are exclusively within Kurdish areas, which 
have been outside Baghdad's control since the end 
of the Gulf War. Iraq's past terrorist links are 
limited to such secular groups as the one led by Abu 
Nidal, a now largely defunct Palestinian faction 
opposed to Yasir Arafat's Palestine Liberation 
Organization. Ironically, at the height of Iraq's 
support of Abu Nidal in the early 1980s, Washington 
dropped Iraq from its list of terrorism-sponsoring 
countries so the United States could bolster Iraq's 
war effort against Iran. Baghdad was reinstated to 
the list only after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 
1990, even though US officials were unable to cite 
increased Iraqi ties to terrorism. 
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The State Department's own annual study, Patterns 
of Global Terrorism, could not list any serious act of 
international terrorism connected to _ the 
government of Iraq. A recent CIA report indicates 
that the Iraqis have been consciously avoiding any 
actions against the United States or its facilities 
abroad, presumably to deny Washington any excuse 
to engage in further military strikes against their 
country. The last clear example that American 
officials can cite of Iraqi-backed terrorism was an 
alleged plot by Iraqi agents to assassinate former 
President George Bush when he visited Kuwait in 
1993. (In response, President Bill Clinton ordered 
the bombing of Baghdad, hitting an_ Iraqi 
intelligence headquarters as well as a nearby 
civilian neighborhood. ) 


An American invasion of Iraq would not only distract 
from the more immediate threat posed by Al Qaeda 
but would likely result in an anti-American backlash 
that would substantially reduce the level of 
cooperation from Islamic countries in tracking down 
and neutralizing the remaining Al Qaeda cells. 
Indeed, the struggle against terrorism is too 
important to be sabotaged by ideologues obsessed 
with settling old scores. 


2. Containment has failed. 


While some countries, in part due to humanitarian 
concerns, are circumventing economic sanctions 
against Irag, the military embargo appears to be 
holding solid. It was only as a result of the import of 
technology and raw _ materials from Russia, 
Germany, France, Britain and the United States that 
Iraq was able to develop its biological, chemical and 
nuclear weapons programs in the 1980s. 


Iraq's armed forces are barely one-third their pre- 
Gulf War strength. Even though Iraq has not been 
required to reduce its conventional forces, the 
destruction of its weapons and the country's 
economic collapse have led to a_ substantial 
reduction in men under arms. Iraq's navy is now 
virtually nonexistent, and its air force is just a 
fraction of what it was before the war. Military 
spending by Iraq has been estimated at barely one- 
tenth of what it was in the 1980s. The Bush 
Administration has been unable to explain why 
today, when Saddam has only a tiny percentage of 
his once-formidable military capability, Iraq is now 
considered such a threat that it is necessary to 
invade the country and replace its leader--the same 
leader Washington quietly supported during the 
peak of Iraq's military capability. 
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The International Atomic Energy Agency declared in 
1998 that Iraq's nuclear program had _ been 
completely dismantled. The UN Special Commission 
on Iraq (UNSCOM) estimated then that at least 95 
percent of Iraq's chemical weapons program had 
been similarly accounted for and destroyed. Iraq's 
potential to develop biological weapons is a much 
bigger question mark, since such a program is much 
easier to hide. However, UNSCOM noted in 1998 
that virtually all of Iraq's offensive missiles and 
other delivery systems had been accounted for and 
rendered inoperable. Rebuilding an_ offensive 
military capability utilizing weapons of mass 
destruction (WMDs) virtually from scratch would be 
extraordinarily difficult under the — current 
international embargo. 


3. Deterrence will not work against a Saddam 
Hussein with weapons of mass destruction. 


Saddam Hussein has demonstrated repeatedly that 
he cares first and foremost about his own survival. 
He presumably recognizes that any attempt to use 
WMDs against the United States or any of its allies 
would inevitably lead to his own destruction. This is 
why he did not use them during the Gulf War, even 
when attacked by the largest coalition of 
international forces against a single nation ever 
assembled and subjected to the heaviest bombing 
in world history. By contrast, prior to the Gulf War, 
Saddam was quite willing to utilize his arsenal of 
chemical weapons against Iranian forces because he 
knew the revolutionary Islamist regime was isolated 
internationally, and he was similarly willing to use 
them against Kurdish civilians because he knew 
they could not fight back. In the event of a US 
invasion, however, seeing his overthrow as 
imminent and with nothing to lose, this logic of self- 
preservation would no longer be operative. Instead, 
a US invasion--rather than eliminate the prospect of 
Iraq using its WMDs--would in fact dramatically 
increase the likelihood of his utilizing weapons of 
mass destruction should he actually have any at his 
disposal. 


Saddam Hussein's leadership style has always been 
that of direct control; his distrust of subordinates 
(bordering on paranoia) is one of the ways he has 
been able to hold on to power. It is extremely 
unlikely that he would go to the risk and expense of 
developing weapons of mass destruction only to 
pass them on to some _ group of terrorists, 
particularly radical Islamists who could easily turn 
on him. If he does have such weapons at his 
disposal, they would be for use at his discretion 
alone. By contrast, in the chaos of a US invasion 
and its aftermath, the chances of such weapons 
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being smuggled out of the country into the hands of 
terrorists would greatly increase. Currently, any 
Iraqi WMDs that may exist are under the control of 
a highly centralized regime more interested in 
deterring a US attack than provoking one. 


4. International inspectors cannot insure that Iraq 
will not obtain weapons of mass destruction. 


As a result of the inspections regime imposed by 
the United Nations at the end of the Gulf War, 
virtually all of Iraq's stockpile of WMDs, delivery 
systems and capability of producing such weapons 
were destroyed. During nearly eight years of 
operation, UNSCOM oversaw the destruction of 
38,000 chemical weapons, 480,000 liters of live 
chemical-weapons agents, forty-eight missiles, six 
missile launchers, thirty missile warheads modified 
to carry chemical or biological agents, and hundreds 
of pieces of related equipment with the capability to 
produce chemical weapons. 


In late 1997 UNSCOM director Richard Butler 
reported that UNSCOM had made _ "significant 
progress" in tracking Iraq's chemical weapons 
program and that 817 of the 819 Soviet-supplied 
long-range missiles had been accounted for. A 
couple of dozen Iraqi-made_ ballistic missiles 
remained unaccounted for, but these were of 
questionable caliber. In its last three years of 
operation, UNSCOM was unable to detect any 
evidence that Iraq had been concealing prohibited 
weapons. 


The periodic interference and harassment of 
UNSCOM inspectors by the Iraqis was largely limited 
to sensitive sites too small for advanced nuclear or 
chemical weapons development or deployment. A 
major reason for this lack of cooperation was Iraqi 
concern--later proven valid--that the United States 
was abusing the inspections for espionage 
purposes, such as_ monitoring coded _ radio 
communications by Iraq's security forces, using 
equipment secretly installed by American 
inspectors. The United States, eager to launch 
military strikes against Irag, instructed Butler in 
1998 to provoke Iraq into breaking its agreement to 
fully cooperate with UNSCOM. Without consulting 
the UN Security Council as required, Butler 
announced to the Iraqis that he was _ nullifying 
agreements dealing with sensitive sites and chose 
the Baath Party headquarters in Baghdad--a very 
unlikely place to store weapons of mass 
destruction--as the site at which to demand 
unfettered access. The Iraqis refused. Clinton then 
asked Butler to withdraw UNSCOM forces, and the 
United States launched a_ four-day bombing 
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campaign, which gave the Iraqis an excuse to block 
UNSCOM inspectors from returning. With no 
international inspectors in Iraq since then, there is 
no definitive answer as to whether Iraq is actually 
developing weapons of mass destruction. And as 
long as the United States continues to openly 
espouse "regime change" through assassination or 
invasion, it is very unlikely that Iraq will agree to a 
resumption of inspections. 


5. The United States has the legal right to impose a 
regime change through military force. 


According to Articles 41 and 42 of the UN Charter, 
no member state has the right to enforce any 
resolution militarily unless the Security Council 
determines that there has been a material breach of 
its resolution, decides that all nonmilitary means of 
enforcement have been exhausted and specifically 
authorizes the use of military force. This is what the 
Security Council did in November 1990 with 
Resolution 678 in response to Iraq's occupation of 
Kuwait, which violated a series of resolutions 
demanding their withdrawal that passed that 
August. When Iraq finally complied in its forced 
withdrawal from Kuwait in March 1991, this 
resolution became moot. 


Legally, the conflict regarding access for UN 
inspectors and possible Iraqi procurement of WMDs 
has always been between the Iraqi government and 
the UN, not between Iraq and the United States. 
Although UN Security Council Resolution 687, which 
demands Iraqi disarmament, was the most detailed 
in the world body's history, no military enforcement 
mechanisms were specified. Nor has the Security 
Council specified any military enforcement 
mechanisms in subsequent resolutions. As_ is 
normally the case when it is determined that 
governments are violating all or part of UN 
resolutions, any decision about enforcement is a 
matter for the Security Council as a whole--not for 
any one member of the Council. 


If the United States can unilaterally claim the right 
to invade Iraq because of that country's violation of 
Security Council resolutions, other Council members 
could logically also claim the right to invade states 
that are similarly in violation; for example, Russia 
could claim the right to invade Israel, France could 
claim the right to invade Turkey and Britain could 
claim the right to invade Morocco. The US insistence 
on the right to attack unilaterally could seriously 
undermine the principle of collective security and 
the authority of the UN and, in doing so, would 
open the door to international anarchy. 
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International law is quite clear about when military 
force is allowed. In addition to the aforementioned 
case of UN Security Council authorization, the only 
other time that a member state is allowed to use 
armed force is described in Article 51, which states 
that it is permissible for "individual or collective 
self-defense" against "armed attack...until the 
Security Council has taken measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and security." If lraq's 
neighbors were attacked, any of these countries 
could call on the United States to help, pending a 
Security Council decision authorizing the use of 
force. 


Based on evidence that the Bush Administration has 
made public, there doesn't appear to be anything 
close to sufficient legal grounds for the United 
States to convince the Security Council to approve 
the use of military force against Iraq in US self- 
defense. 


6. The benefits of regime change outweigh the 
costs. 


While the United States would likely be the eventual 
victor in a war against Iraq, it would come at an 
enormous cost. It would be a mistake, for example, 
to think that defeating Iraq would result in as few 
American casualties as occurred in driving the 
Taliban militia from Kabul last autumn. Though 
Iraq's offensive capabilities have been severely 
weakened by the bombings, sanctions and 
UNSCOM-sponsored decommissioning, its defensive 
military capabilities are still strong. 


Nor would a military victory today be as easy as 
during the Gulf War. Prior to the launching of 
Operation Desert Storm, the Iraqi government 
decided not to put up a fight for Kuwait and relied 
mostly on young conscripts from minority 
communities. Only two of the eight divisions of the 
elite Republican Guard were ever in Kuwait, and 
they pulled back before the war began. The vast 
majority of Iraq's strongest forces were withdrawn 
to areas around Baghdad to fight for the survival of 
the regime itself, and they remain there to this day. 
In the event of war, defections from these units are 
not likely. 


Close to 1 million members of the Iraqi elite have a 
vested interest in the regime's survival. These 
include the Baath Party leadership and_ its 
supporters, security and intelligence personnel, and 
core elements of the armed forces and their 
extended families. Furthermore, lIraq--a_ largely 
urban society--has a far more’ sophisticated 
infrastructure than does the largely rural and tribal 
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Afghanistan, and it could be mobilized in the event 
of a foreign invasion. 


Nor is there an equivalent to Afghanistan's Northern 
Alliance, which did the bulk of the ground fighting 
against the Taliban. Iraqi Kurds, having been 
abandoned twice in recent history by the United 
States, are unlikely to fight beyond securing 
autonomy for Kurdish areas. The armed Shiite 
opposition has largely been eliminated, and it too 
would be unlikely to fight beyond liberating the 
majority Shiite sections of southern Iraq. The 
United States would be reluctant to support either, 
given that their successes could _ potentially 
fragment the country and would encourage both 
rebellious Kurds in southeastern Turkey and restive 
Shiites in northeastern Saudi Arabia. US forces 
would have to march on Baghdad, a city of more 
than 5 million people, virtually alone. 


Unlike in the Gulf War, which involved conventional 
and open combat in flat desert areas where US and 
allied forces could take full advantage of their 
superior firepower and technology, US _ soldiers 
would have to fight their way through heavily 
populated agricultural and urban lands. Invading 
forces would likely be faced with bitter, house-to- 
house fighting in a country larger than South 
Vietnam. Iraqis, who may have had little stomach 
to fight to maintain their country's conquest of 
Kuwait, would be far more willing to sacrifice 
themselves to resist a foreign, Western invader. To 
minimize American casualties in the face of such 
stiff resistance, the United States would likely 
engage in heavy bombing of Iraqi residential 
neighborhoods, resulting in high civilian casualties. 


The lack of support from regional allies could result 
in the absence of a land base from which to launch 
US air attacks, initially requiring the United States 
to rely on Navy jets launched from aircraft carriers. 
Without permission to launch aerial refueling craft, 
even long-range bombers from US air bases might 
not be deployable. It is hard to imagine being able 
to provide the necessary reconnaissance and 
surveillance aircraft under such circumstances, and 
the deployment of tens of thousands of troops from 
distant staging areas could be _ problematic. 
American forces could conceivably capture an air 
base inside Iraq in the course of the fighting, but 
without the  pre-positioning of supplies, — its 
usefulness as a major center of operations would be 
marginal. 


Such a major military operation would be costly in 
economic terms as well, as the struggling and debt- 
ridden US economy would be burdened by the most 
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elaborate and expensive deployment of American 
forces since World War II, totaling more than $100 
billion in the first six months. Unlike in the Gulf 
War, the Saudis--who strenuously oppose such an 
invasion--would be unwilling to foot the bill. An 
invasion of Iraq would also be costly to a struggling 
world economy; higher oil prices could be 
devastating to some countries, causing even more 
social and political unrest. 


7. Regime change will be popular in Iraq and will 
find support among US allies in the region. 


While there is little question that most of Iraq's 
neighbors and most Iraqis themselves would be 
pleased to see Iraq under new leadership, regime 
change imposed by invading US military forces 
would not be welcome. Most US allies in the region 
supported the Gulf War, since it was widely viewed 
as an act of collective security in response to 
aggression by Iraq against its small neighbor. This 
would not be the case, however, in the event of a 
new war against Iraq. Saudi Crown Prince Abdullah 
has warned that the Bush Administration "should 
not strike Iraq, because such an attack would only 
raise animosity in the region against the United 
States." At the Beirut summit of the Arab League at 
the end of March, the Arab nations unanimously 
endorsed a strongly worded resolution opposing an 
attack against Iraq. Even Kuwait has reconciled with 
Iraq since Baghdad formally recognized Kuwait's 
sovereignty and international borders. Twenty Arab 
foreign ministers meeting in Cairo in early 
September unanimously expressed their "total 
rejection of the threat of aggression on Arab 
nations, in particular Iraq." 


American officials claim that, public statements to 
the contrary, there may be some regional allies 
willing to support a US war effort. Given President 
Bush's ultimatum that "either you are with us or 
you are with the terrorists," it's quite possible that 
some governments will be successfully pressured to 
go along. However, almost any Middle Eastern 
regime willing to provide such support and 
cooperation would be doing so over the opposition 
of the vast majority of its citizens. Given the real 
political risks for any ruler supporting the US war 
effort, such acquiescence would take place only 
reluctantly, as a result of US pressure or 
inducements, not from a sincere belief in the 
validity of the military operation. 


8. "Regime change" will enhance regional stability 
and enhance the prospects for democracy in the 
region. 
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As iS apparent in Afghanistan, throwing a 
government out is easier than putting a new one 
together. Although most Iraqis would presumably 
be relieved in the event of Saddam Hussein's 
ouster, this does not mean that a regime installed 
by a Western army would be welcomed. For 
example, some of the leading candidates that US 
officials are apparently considering installing to 
govern Iraq following a successful US invasion are 
former Iraqi military officers who took part in 
offensives that involved war crimes. 


In addition to possible ongoing guerrilla action by 
Saddam Hussein's supporters, American occupation 
forces would likely be faced with competing armed 
factions among the Sunni Arab population, not to 
mention Kurdish and Shiite rebel groups seeking 
greater autonomy. This could lead the United States 
into a bloody counterinsurgency war. Without the 
support of other countries or the UN, a US invasion 
could leave American forces effectively alone 
attempting to enforce a peace amid the chaos of a 
post-Saddam Iraq. 


Meeting ATTAC worldwide. 
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A US invasion of Iraq would likely lead to an 
outbreak of widespread anti-American protests 
throughout the Middle East, perhaps even attacks 
against American interests. Some _ pro-Western 
regimes could become vulnerable to internal radical 
forces. Passions are particularly high in light of 
strong US support for the policies of Israel's rightist 
government and its ongoing occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. The anger over US double 
standards regarding Israeli and Iraqi violations of 
UN Security Council resolutions and possession of 
weapons of mass destruction could reach a boiling 
point. Recognizing that the United States cannot be 
defeated on the battlefield, more and more Arabs 
and Muslims resentful of American hegemony in 
their heartland may be prone to attack by 
unconventional means, as was_ so_ tragically 
demonstrated last September 11. The Arab foreign 
ministers, aware of such possibilities, warned at 
their meeting in Cairo that a US invasion of Iraq 
would "open the gates of hell." 

First published in The Nation. 
http: //www.thenation.com/. 





If you are interested in one of these rendezvous please click on http://attac.org/indexen/ See 


“ATTAC In the World” then “Meeting ATTAC” 


-- Wednesday 25 
AUSTRIA : Gossendorf bei Feldbach - Graz 





FRANCE: Beziers - Sete - Versailles - Villeneuve sur Lot - Rennes - 


Trappes 


-- Thursday 26 

AUSTRIA : Wien 

BELGIE BELGIQUE: Namur 

ESPANA : Vigo 

FRANCE: St Pierre d'Oleron - Lille - Marseille 


-- Friday 27 
DANMARK : Kobenhavn 
FRANCE: Salon de Provence 


-- Saturday 28 
DANMARK: Esbjerg 


FRANCE: Marseille - Egletons - Loos en Gohelle - Agen - Brest 


-- Sunday 29 


FRANCE: Merlieux Fouquerolles - Ferte sous jouarre - Marseille - Loos 


en Gohelle - Brest 


-- Monday 30 
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AUSTRIA : Wien 
DANMARK: Aalborg 
FRANCE: Rouen - Martigues - Arras - Brest 


-- Tuesday 01 

AUSTRIA: Wasagasse 
DANMARK: Esbjerg 

NORGE: Bergen 

SUISSE SCHWEIZ: Lausanne 


-- Wednesday 02 
AUSTRIA : Salzburg 
DANMARK: Arhus 
SVERIGE: Uppsala 
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(*) coorditrad@attac.org is the email address of an international group of volunteers who coordinate 700 
translators worldwide. You can be part of this group and share your language expertise by helping us publish 


articles and documents. J ust contact them for further details. 


